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IT was very naturg}-:to expect, that an Inſtitution 
formed on the principles of-the WHIG CLUB, in 
this Country, ſhould raiſe an alarm in Government, 
and call forth ſome Writer to defame its true ſpirit 
and deſign.— The illuſtrious names to be found in 
this Aﬀociation—the important ends which it pro- 
ſeſſes to attain—the rapid growth of its influence 
and ſtrength and the danger to be apprebended by 
Government, from a general diffution of its ſenti- 
ments through the nation, deſervedly render it an 
object of expectation to ſome, and of terror to 
others. 

A liberal public appeal, thefeſore, on the part of a 
MINISTERIAL WRITE R, however it may ſurpriſe, 
could not diſpleaſe any real friend to its principles. 
At the ſame time it is ſomewhat difficult to ſupprety 
all indignation, when a Writer preſumes, upder th 
ſanction of Government, to — indecent perſonal 
refleQions upon Men of the higheſt rank and honour. 
Neglecting, however, all ſuch, and conſigning the 
to a merited contempt, I ſhall beſtow a ſew though 
upon the public matter of His LxTTzxz—and I ho 
not only to fatisfy W rene mind upon t 
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ſubject, but alſo to point out ſome doctrines ad- 
vanced by him, as having a direct tendeney to the 
ruin of this kingdom. 

/ The general idea, which prevails through the 
whole Letter, is, that the Whig Club is a mere 
inſtrument in the hands of an Engliſh party. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the whimfical fituation of the Writer, 
who himſelf ſeems to be ſo ſtrongly infected with the 
ſpirit of party, that almoſt his entire Pamphlet is an 
attempt to ſatirize Mr. Fox, and to commend Lord 
Buckingham's adminiſtration. But I will maintain 
his charge to be, in this reſpect, a groſs milrepre- 
ſentation. : 

It is true, that inthe preamble, and incidentally, 
in the body of the Reſolutions of the Whig Club! 
mention is made of two diſtin parties in England, 
and a decided preference given to one above the 
other. But it is equally true, that attachment to 
that party is neither their primary objeR, nor ulti- 
mate deſign. It may poſhbly be aſked, why then is 
any alluſion whatfoever made to Engliſh party? 
Cannot the affairs of Ireland be carried on wholly 
independent of ſuch confiderations? I fairly an- 
ſwer that in my opinion, fituated as the two Coun- 
tries are, under one common Goyernment—they can- 
not. Unqueſtionably, the principles of the ruling 
party in England muſt, in the preſent relation of the 
two Countries, find their way into this kingdom, and 
direct the adminiſtration of affairs here. And, if. 
fo, ſurely it becomes the duty of every good ſubject 
of Ireland as well as of England, to examine well 
thoſe principles; that, if they ſhould accord with 
his own, he may ſupport that Government, other- 
wiſe that he may give it his oppoſition. The ſame 
reaſoning will apply to a party in this — if 
any party be admiſſible, - which queſtion I ſhall 


take occaſion to examine. In the mean time I wiſh 
to rectiſy the Writer's miſtake, which ſeems to 
| originate 
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originate in a confuſion of ideas, if not in a wilful, 
perverſion of underftanding. The Whig Club pro-, 
ſeſs an attachment to one party above the other, and 
unequivocally aſſign theſe reaſons, viz, That under 
their power, and with their concurrence, our liber- 
ties were reſtored, that their principles are conge- 
nial to thoſe of the Whig Club, and that their 
ſair and liberal conduct is more deſerving of public, 
confidence than the infidious arts of the other., 
Neither have they been content with laying down. 
general grounds of attachment to that party, but 
have likewiſe ſet forth particularly what theſe 
grounds are; thereby pledging themſelves to certain 
important national objects, and not to the future 
condu of an Engliſh party. The Writer will perha 
call theſe reſolutions and declarations—the ec 
of Mr. Fox's ſentiments. I know not whence the 
framers of them might have taken their ideas - but 
if they have drawn them from this ſource, I am per- 
ſuaded the People of Ireland, will ſo far at leaſt, 
adopt the ſentiments of that Stateſman, _ | 
I cannot help thinking, that, even without all 
this caution on their part, the improbability of the 
writer's aſſertion is too glaring to find the leaſt cre- 
dit. Can it be ſuppoſed that the great Aſſertors of 
Iriſh Independence, whoſe talents, integrity and 
ſpirit have raiſed their Country ſrom a ſtate of vaſſa- 
lage to a proud equality among the nations of the 
earth, ſhould become puppets in the bands of any 
man ? forgetful of their dignity, their honour and 
their nobly-acquired ſame—regardleſs of thoſe grand 
objects which have employed their public life, and 
ſurrendering themſelves into the hands of a Party 
in that kingdom, from whoſe oppreſſive yoke they 
have relieved this. Theſe things cannot be—no 
man retaining the leaſt ſenſe of yirtue, or integrity 
of judgment can believe them. 
B 2 But, 
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But, that I may not be thought to reſt the cauſe 
upon the authority of thoſe great names, I ſhall now 
examine 1ts merits. 8 | 

The ſubject naturally reſolves itſelf into the 
two following queſtions : 1it.—Whether Party be, 
under any circumſtances or any qualifications ad- 
miſſible into this Country, and 2dly. Suppoſing this 
to be made out, how far the Whig Club may lay 
claim to public confidence upon thoſe grounds,— 

under this ſecond part of the diviſion I ſhall princi- 
pallybe concerned with the arguments and opini- 
ons of the Writer. . 

With reſpect to the firſt point, I humbly conceive, 
that Party is not only admiſſible upon certain terms, 
but abſolutely neceflary to the ſafety and welfare of 
the 'Country.—Let me not here be underſtood to 
mean by Party, a combination of powerful family 
intereſts, formed with a view to aggrandize them- 
felves and extend the ſphere of their influence. No 
man is more ready than I am, to admit the evils 
attendant upon an Iriſh Ariſtocracy ; which, in- 
ſtead of watching over the conduct of Adminiſtra- 
tion, and oppoſing all encroachments upon the Rights 
of the People, is apt to uſurp the Government into 
its own hands, and to render the concerns of the 
ſtate ſubſervient to its ambitions deſigns. The 
country already ſuffered too long under ſuch a 
party ; and I truſt in God, 1s at length grown too 
ſtrong and enlightened for any further experiment. 
For certainly in proportion as the great maſs of the 
people acquire importance under a ſettled Conſtitu- 
tion and enlarged Commerce, there is leſs danger to 
be apprehended from an influence of this nature. 
But whileIcondemn party, formed upon perſonal, 
private or family motives, I own myſelf a zealous 

advocate for Party upon principle—by which I 
mean, an aſſociation of men. avowedly united, upon 
certain leading ſentiments of public utility—I am 
aware that ſuch an idea might appear utterly od 

| an 
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and inconcetyable to the Writer: and I am alſo ſen- 
ſible, that many wiſe and viituous men will be 
ready to exprels their fears, leſt ſome Members 
might enter into the ſociety without any public mo- 
tive whatſoever. To theſe, with great deference, I 
anſwer, that, allowing the objection its whole torce, 
ſach an Inſtitution as we are now ſpeaking of, mult 


{till be of vaſt benefit, in ſuperadding, clearly and 


unequivocally, the obligations of private honour to 
thoſe of public virtue. There are many men, who 
would laugh at a charge of inconfiſtency, however 
well founded, in their parliamentary conduct ; who 
yet would tremble at the thought of violating a 
declaration, to which they had ſubſcribed their 
names. If the love of our Country be for the moſt 
art too weak a ſpring of action, and men Cannot 
be induced from motives perſectly E and diſin- 
tereſted to ſerve the Commonwealth, is it the part 
of a firm and good Citizen to deſpair? No, he will 
take human nature as he finds it, and employ every 
fair and honourable means to attain the great and 
good end which he has in view—he will engage the 
virtues and feelings of the private gentleman in the 
public cauſe—and will dire& his ambition into that 
courſe, which may be at once moſt profitable to the 
individual, and moſt uſeful to the {late. | 
bare autem vivitur non cum perfectis hominibus plene- 
que ſapientibus, præclare agitur, fi fint ſimulacra virtutis. 
This reaſoning I acknowledge would not apply to 
a ſociety of men actuated by thoſe different motives, 
unleſs they were mutnally obliged to go hand in 
hand towards the attainment of great national ob- 
jects, and forbidden by a ſacred pledge of honour 
from turning aſide from the public courſe into the 
devious paths of private intereſt. Without this com- 
mon obligation and common end, ſuch a mixture 
would be very heterogeneous indeed: whereas un- 
der the direction of great controuling principles 
| thee 
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theſe diſcordant elements might work together for 
good, and the reſult be harmony and ſtrength. 

In the next place, Party upon principle appears 
to me the beſt means of giving efficacy to the law of 
Reputation, a law, which duly executed, has a vaſt 
influence in the conduct of life —Whilſt every man 
is leſt at large to act for himſelf in public affairs, 
great latitude of conduct is taken, and great indul- 
gence expected. The moſt corrupt characters rely- 
ing on the ſecrecy of their defigns, put on the face 
and aſſume the language of honeſt men. Nay more, 
there are many men, who are known to ridicule 
every idea of public virtue, with almoſt a total im- 

unity from this law: becauſe, no individual has 
uffictent authority for its enforcement, even againſt 
the moſt atiocious delinquent. And this evil is 
the greater m the preſent caſe; becauſe, they, whoſe 
opinions ſhould, from their ſtations, have moſt 
weight, are themſelves in ſome meaſure parties, 
and, ſhould they make a falſe ſtep, may hope for a 
liberal indulgence in their turn. 

Hanc veniam damus, petimuſque vieiſſim. 


Whereas, Party, not confined to parliamentary 
characters alone, but embracing every Citizen dil- 
tinguiſhed tor virtue or talents, will ſerve as a con- 
troul both over its own members and others. There 
will always be found ſome honeſt and ſpirited men in 
ſuch a ſociety, whoſe united ſupport will encourage 
virtue and appal corruption. To oppoſe ſingly a 
general depravity of morals, and ſhew a marked 

iſcountenance to every public knave, however 
bighly reſpectable this ſolitary virtue may be, 
would be a tafk as uſeleſs as invidious. But a num- 
ber of congemal minds, aQuated by a ſpirit of pub- 
lic as well as private honour, uniting their judg- 
ments, become a formidable tribunal, and whilſt 
with a conſcious integrity of their own deſigns, they 
challenge public obſervation, they will not fail to 
pals 
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paſs a juſt and impartial ſentence upon the conduct 


- of others 


I do further maintain, that in this country op- 
poſition to a corrupt Government cannot reſt upon 
any firm and ſolid ground, but ſuch a Party as I 
now ſpeak of. —Government having the entire dil. 
poſal of all emoluments and honours of the State, 1s 
thereby enabled to acquire vaſt ſtrength and power 
in the legiſlative aſſemblies—A mutual compact, 
either open or implied, is ſettled between the Miniſ- 
ter and the Placeman—the ſupport of the Govern- 
ment is the condition of tenure. Suppoſing then, 
that by accident a certain meaſure ſhould become a 
favourite object with the Miniſter, the immediate 
operation of which, might openly ſtrike at our liber- 
rties, or (which is even more to be dreaded) whoſe 
ſilent progreſs might ſap and waſte the Conſtitution ; 
and that he ſhould unluckily meet with ſome obſti- 
nate Placeman, who refuſed to ſet his hand to the 
work, how ſtands the caſe, where there is no bond 
of union? Why the Miniſter can inſtantly puniſh 
this baſe ingratitude. He need only look round, 
among thoſe independentlabourers, for ſome more 
willing and fturdy fellow, who is perhaps, the boſom 
friend of the ſulky dog ſo deſervedly diſmiſſed, and 
who from his intimate knowledge of himis the better 
enabled to lay before the Maſter his own ſuperior 
qualihcations, There is a great advantage in this 
the buſineſs of Govenment goes on ſmoothly, and the 
principle of corruption is by theſe delicate tranſitions 
8 in a gentle and ſalutary motion. But to 

ſerious: One ofthe greateſt misfortunes of this 
country 1s the evil here alluded to. Hence, thoſe 
dark and petty intrigues which ſo much diſhonour 
us—hence, our mutual ſuſpicions—hence, the want 
of all aſſurance of ſupport to the patriotic mind— «. 
hence, that mean ſpirit of ſeizing upon the moment 
of preſent advantage, and the miſerable triun:ph 

Of 
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of over- reaching a competitor. In ſhort, the charac- 
ter of the nation appears to me as much degraded 
as its intereſts a1e. affected by theſe proceedings 
and, as a remedy for them, I have long wiſhed 
for a Farty upon frinciple, which may effectually 
ſtop all thefe ſecret machinations, and give the 
runners of Government eternal repoſe. 

If it be ſaid, that power and not the public good 
is the true object with the majority of ſuch a Party : 
Even admitting this, I ſay, it muſt ſurely be of great 
advantage, to have any body of men, who are coming 
into power, pledged to certain great national princi- 

les. Nor can I ſuppoſe, whatever might poſhbly 
the conduct of a few individuals, that ſuch a 
party would be vile and audacious enough either to 
elude or violate their clear and folemn engagements. 
And were this pothble, what would be the conſe- 
quence? Every man of the leaſt pretenſion to 
character muſt deſert them, and they would for 
ever lofe all clam to public confidence; without 
which it is impoſſible, as I ſhall preſently ſhew, for 
ſuch a party to ſuſtain itſelſ. 

Among all the adyantages attending party upon 
principle, the moſt excellent yet remains behind ; 
mean, the conſequence and dignity which from its 
nature it muſt add to the People. This indeed 1 
conceive as paramount to all the reſt, becauſe cer- 
tainly no nation can be truly free, whatever be its 
laws and conſtitution, until the people have learned 
to pay due attention to, and take their conſtitutional 
part in public affairs. Now, I ſay ſuch a party, as 
1 contend for, has the moſt immediate reference to 
this grand object. For its very fundamental act is 
an Appeal tothe People ;—the principles upon which 
it is framed, and which are to ſerve as rules for its 
public conduct, are ſubmitted to the People the 
People therefore are in poſſeſſion of a laſting teſt, by 
which the party conſents to abide. If the reſolutions 
and ſentiments of the party ſhould accord with 

thoſe 
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thoſe of the people, ſo far it would claim their ſup- 
port—and while it adhered ſteadily to theſe princt- 
les, it would expect a continuance of that ſupport, 
unded on tried conduct. Should either condition 
fail, it can hope for nothing.—By the people, there- 
fore, muſt it ſtand or fall. . "= | 
I know it will be objected that ſuch a party 
will court the People merely for the purpoſe of 
obtaining power. | | 
Nov, ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, it ſhews at 
leaſt, in what a light ſuch a party holds the people, 
when it is thought neceſſary to make an appeal to 
them for the rectitude of its intentions in the firſt 
inſtance—and nothing can more ſtrongly prove a 
ſenſe of its obligation to adopt thoſe meaſures, 
which may ſecure their laſting confidence and eſ- 
teem.— The objection is in my opinion ſupported 
by a ſalſe analogy, —Caſes, I-own, might be urged, 


in which even after very ſolemn proteſtations of fome 


men, the public hopes have been greatly diſappoint- 
ed.—Yet it ſhould be conſidered, that a breach of 
any poſitive and explicit engagement has been 
the act of only a very few individuals; and 


where it has been brought home to any man, it 


has athxed to his character a laſting diſgrace. 
There are few public men, who do not in ſome 


degree qualify thoſe raſh engagements ; and even if 
they do not, the evidence againſt them is ſuppoſed 


to paſs away. Zut in the caſe now before us 
matters are quite otherwiſe—here is the deliberate 
act of a body of men, pledging themſelves to certain 
principles, and certain meaſures, the evidence of 
which remains for ever. Such a paity, it it pokeſſed 
the leaſt wiſdom, could never flight the ſentiments of 
the people. After having. acknowledged” their 
dignity in its own original act, and made them the 
judges of its own principles; to ſorget them in the 


day of power, would be not merely the baſoſt ingra- 
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titude, but moſt extreme folly. I ſhall congratu- 
tate my Country, when the Anſtocracy muſt owe 
its eleyation to -public confidence and eſteem. . 

Upon the whole ; Party upon principle, ſeems to 
be attended with a multitude of moſt important ad- 
vantages to this Country. It not only unites the 
forces of truly public-ſpirited men, but alſo engages 
on the ſaine fide, the ſentiments of private honour, 
and even gives to intereſted and ambitious views a 
Juſt direction, —It excites a ſenſibility to character, 
and eſtabliſhes an awful tribunal of judgment over 
public conduct.— It takes away all petty negotiati- 
ons, and dark intrigues, introducing in their ſtead an 
open and liberal ſyſtem of politics;—and it appeals 
to the Majeſty of the People; and grounds every hope 
of ſucceſs upon their confidence and approbation. 
| But the ſecond queſtion to be examined, is, how-w 

far the Whig Club in this kingdom merits the title 
of ſuch a Party. 

A good deal has been already offered in proof 
of this point, through the general courſe of the 
argument, which, I doubt not, the reader has 
applied. The grounds of the inſtitution there 
{tated, are thoſe which induced the Author of theſe. 
Trnovcn'rs to enroll himſelf among its members; 
and he knows them to be the ſettled opinions of 
a great number beſide himſelf. If the characters of 
its Members be looked into, many will be found in- 
capable of condeſcending to act a part in public liſe, 
but upon motives of public honour, —LTheſe men, 
who, by their rank, their abilities, and, above all, 
by their integrity and public ſervices, command an 
extenſive and well-grounded popularity, muſt retain 
a vaſt influence, and act as a body of controul in 
the ſociety. They, are the great ſecurities of the 
people, and guardians of the Inſtitution,—From 
them, the people will not only expect, with full 

allurance, 
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aſſurance, an upright adherence to their avowed 
principles, but, a watchſul eye, over the conduct 
of others, whoſe public virtue might be more ſuſ- 
pected. | 

" Bat the Writer overlooks all conſiderations of 
this kind, and charges every man, who has ſub- 
ſcribed the Reſolutions of the Whig Club, with 
an adoption of magzz and doctrines, which are 
enough to vitiate his whole public character. 
Although, a great deal of his matter is utterly 
foreign to its Reſolutions and Declarations ; yet, that 
I may not be thought to pou over any thing, I 
ſhall follow him ſtrictly in his own method. © 

He begins with the preamble ; in ſigning which, 
the Whig Club has, according to him, “de- 
clared its fincere conviction and aſſurance of the 
following aſſertions.” 

„ Firſt, That an adminiſtration formed under 
« Mr, Pitt is more dangerous to Ireland than a 
* goyernment deriving under Mr, Fox. 

Second, That Mr. Fox in conceding the right 
« of external legiſlation to Ireland, concurred in 
* the principle of that conceſſion. 

' © Third, That they approve the principles of 
Mr. Fox and his aſſociates becauſe they are their 
* OWN, 

„Fourth, That Mr. Pitt, and his adminiſtration, 
« have not only infidiouſly endeavoured to infringe 
e our renovated conſtitution, but that, beſides many 
„ alarming circumſtances they clearly perceive a 
« ſettled and premeditated plan to ſap the liberties 
* of Ireland, | 

« Filth, That, to overwhelm Ireland with expen- 
* ces and conſequent debt, is the way to effect the 
* horrid purpole. 
From this circumſtantial diviſion, I expected 2 
ſull and diſtinct argument upon each point; but the 
Firſt Propoſition, which indeed is the moſt 9 
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and fundamental of the whole, he has not thought 
proper to touch, upon its own merits, but has 
involved all conſideration of it under the Third. 

This appears to me not very candid, becauſe in 
diſcufling the 'Third Point, he takes in a variety of 
matter with which the Whig Club has very 
little concern; and he draws away our attention 
from the main ſubject of the firſt, which is one of 
the principal grounds contained 1n the preamble. 
He will give me leave, therefore, to examine his 
own propolition with a little more attention. 

But, firſt, let me take notice of one remark, which 
the Writer has ſubjoined to his ſeries of propoſi- 
tions ; it is of ſo whimſical and amuſing a kind, 
that I have never read it without a mixture of en- 
tertainment and ſurprize, © If theſe aſſertions were 
te true,” ſays he, © Mr. Pitt, and any Government 
« appointed by his influence, ought not to be op- 
te poſed by reſolutions, but with arms!” A very 
ſummary procels truly! Why this is the very knight- 
errantry of politics---the Giant of the Caſtle muſt 
inſtantly be aſſailed, and the poor damſel IERNE 
reſcued from his hands—all parley would be dif- 
graceful! It is difficult to be grave upon this ſub- 
ject ; ſo ſtrange and irregular a ſally of patriotic 
zeal is evidently the ablurd ranting of a poor player. 
However, I am not diſpleaſed with his inſincerity, 
and am only aſhamed that any Writer, who at- 
tempts a conſtitutional queſtion, ſhould betray an 
Ignorance of the E matters. Io ſound the 
trumpet and raiſe the ſtandard of Reſiſtance, ſurely 
is admiſſible only in caſes of the laſt neceſſity, and 
moſt preſſing danger, where the uſual forms of par- 
liamentary wiſdom fail; but in the fituation alluded 
to, © of a ſettled and premeditated plan to ſap the 
„ liberties of Ireland, by overwhelming her with 
* expences and conſequent debt, in order to the 
{© qere uſe of an unconſtitutional intiuence in her 

« Parliament,” 
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e Parliament;“ nothing but the wildeſt and moſt 
romantic ſpirit of political chivalry, could urge the 
propriety of an immediate recourſe to arms. The 
ſlow operation of this evil is peculiarly adapted to 
the ſolemn deliberations of Parliament ;---and it is 
one of thoſe caſes, where the People cannot pol- 
fibly form any ſettled judgment without a full par- 
liamentary diſcuſſion. Never was man more un- 
lucky in laying a ground of rebellion had ſuch a 
ſentiment come from any one but a Court-Writer, 
he might be accuſed, and not without reaſon, of a 
moſt dangerous ſpirit of ſedition. 

I come now to examine bis firſt Propoſition ; and 
do maintain, that an Adminiſtration formed under 
« Mr. Pitt, is more dangerous to Ireland, than a 
government deriving under Mr. Fox.“ 

In deciding this queſtion, I think we have no 
concern with the principles of either Stateſman, 
farther than they relate to Ireland;—and it is in this 
view certainly every Member of the Whig Club 
ſubſcribes his Declaration. I ſay this, however, b 
no means conceding to the Writer, that the princi- 
ples of Mr. Fox, in Engliſh politics, are ſuch as he 
would ſtate them and if the more immediate pur- 
poſe of this Pamphlet will allow me, I ſhall not 
decline a compariſon of theſe with Mr. Pitt's. Eut 
the queſtion, in which the Whig Club are en- 
gaged, ſolely relates to their principles and conduct 
towards this country. 

The ground of our attachment then to Mr. Fox's 
miniſtry is imply this,“ that under their power, and 
with their concurrence, our Rights were reſtored 
* to us“ - and, © we apprehended more danger from 
Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, which has already in- 
e fidiouſly attempted to infringe them.” The former 
of theſe poſitions is a fat, which the Writer was 
unable to deny, and therefore in order to do away 
its merit he reſorts to © the principle of Mr. Fox, in 

* conceding 
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« conceding the Rights of external legiſlation to 
Ireland.“ Now, I aſk, was Mr. Fox fingular in 
his aſſertion of Britiſh ſupremacy in matters of ex- 
ternal legiſlation? Or was it not the univerſal ſen- 
timent of Engliſhmen? So far as I have been able 
two learn, Mr. Pitt never thought otherwiſe—at leaſt 
in all the debates upon Iriſh affairs, he never ad- 
vanced an idea of an oppohite tendency, The ac- 
culation is therefore moſt uncandidly ſaſtened upon 
Nr. Fox—and, whatever opinion we entertain of 
this principle in the mind of an Engliſhman, they 
muſt both ſtand or fall together. So far then, no com- 
parative objection lies againſt Mr. Fox. Let us now 
examine the conduct of each towards Ireland, with 
refpect to her Rights and Conſtitution. 

It is true, that her noble acquirements were pri- 
marily and chiefly owing to her own ftrength and 
ſpirit. By a providential concurrence of events, ſhe 
wascalled forth into exertion, and animated through 
cyery part wih the ſoul of Liberty. Yet _ 
the conceſſion of Independence without conteſt, 
was the part of a great and good Stateſman; and I 
Ecubt not, is felt with acknowledgment by ever 
Iriend of peace. A proud and imperious, 3 
and revengeſul ſpirit night have probably made it 
a queſtion of ſorce— and, whatever had been the 
event, Ireland muſt have loſt much of her beſt blood. 
It was fortunate thereſore, for this country, that a 
man of a bold and generous mind, capable at onee 
of diſcerning the juſt conſequences of things, and of 
encountering the rooted prejudices of a nation, 
ſhould in that critical ſituation of affairs, preſide at 
the helm. He had the magnanimity, fairly and fully 
to reſtore our Rights. Compare this with the con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt, who lays a deep and inſidious - 
ſcheme, under the ſallacious hope 4 ad- 
yantages, to ſteal away our conſtitution This ſingle 
tranſaction towards Ireland moſt ſtrikingly diſplays 
the 
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the character of both Stateſmen. Mr. Fox, as the 


common friend to the permanent union and mutual 
harmony of both countries, ſacrifices, in ſome mea- 
ſure, his own ſentiment to this grand Object. Hold- 
ing to the laſt, like every other Engliſhman partial 
to the glory of his Country, the fond idea of its im- 
penal ſupremacy, he notwithſtanding feels, that 
there are ſeaſons of difficulty and danger in which prin- 
ciple ſhould be reſigned to public good and, under 
this conviction, he ſurrenders his on to that trying 
occaſion, in the cleareſt, moſt unequivocal, and de- 
cided manner. Mr. Pitt, on his part, concurs with 
Parliament in conceding our independence; but 
from that moment he meditates ſome deep deſign that 
our triumph may not be perpetual. He aſſumes 
the character of a darkand ſubtle negotiator, preſent- 
ing to us the faireſt fruits of commerce, which 
were not only rotten but poiſonous at heart. Had 
we, in evil hour, but touched, Liberty, through all her 
reign, had ſighed, and given ſigns that all was loft. 
Do I here ſpeak the language of a partial Indivi- 
dual ? Or is it the voice of the nation, uttered from 
from every quarter againſt that execrable ſyſtem? 
Will any Iriſhman ever forget or forgive the memo- 
rable Fourth and Fifth Propoſitions? When he 
can, it may be pronounced a fatal ſymptom of con- 
ſtitutional decay. This argument therefore, is not 
mine—it is the argument of the People—it is the 
matter of their innumerable addreſſes upon that im- 
portant ſubject---and as the riſe and progreſs of that 
deadly negotiation excited a general alarm, fo its 
entire defeat ſpread an univerſal joy thraugh the 
kingdom. 


But ſurely the Commercial Syſtem muſt ſatisfy the 
moſt obſtinate credulity, that Mr. Pitt wiſhed to 
eſtabliſh the legiſlative ſupremacy of Great Britain, 
at leaſt as to external objects of legiſlation. By 
that ſyſtem we were bound, blindly to adopt the 
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ſuture maritime laws, and external commercial regu- 
lations of Great-Britain; - ſo that the true difference 
between Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt on this head 1s, that 
the former when the queſtion was fairly at iſſue be- 
tween the nations, openly ſought to retain a portion 
of legiſlative ſupremacy, neceſſary, in his opinion, to 
the dignity and energy of the Britiſh Empire the 
latter ſought inſidiouſly to reſume the ſame, aſter it had 
been furrendered upon full diſcuſſion, and ſecured 
to us by the moſt ſolemn public engagements and 
this, by a meaſure which would have ſlandered our 
title to what remained of our conſtitutional rights. 
For, had the nation ſubmitted to a parliamentary 
ſurrender of any part of our legiſlative Independence, 
fo recently aſter it had been vindicated, it might 
well be contended at no very diſtant day, that there 
was nothing in our late glorious Revolution, par- 
taking of the nature of an original ſettlement. No 
folemn contract between the People and Govern- 
ment ;---between Nation and Nation--that what was 
In part revoked was in the whole revocable. If this 
meaſure failed to ſubje&t our Parliament to that of 
Great-Britain, it would at leaſt lay the ſeeds of an 
Union of Parliaments. After our Parliament had 
been accuſtomed for a few ſeſſions to receive and 
regiſter the acts of the Britiſh legiſlature, they 
might think it a ſplendid attainment, to be allowed 
to debate in an Engliſh Senate, meaſures, which 
at home they dared not agitate. It ought never 
to be forgotten in Ireland, that the leading Men of 
the preſent Adminiſtration in England urged, in 
ſupport of the Propoſitions—that they were a 
gentle, and gradual preparative to an Union of 
Parliaments. Againſt this deadly Meaſure the Whig 
Club have ſolemnly pledged themſelves in the 

following reſolution : | 
„And we further declare, that as far as in ns 
lies, we will endeayour to preſerye to this Coun- 
WY | „ try 
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&* try in all times to come, a Parliament of her own, 
* reſiding within this Realm—and excluſively inveſt- 
« ed with all parliamentary privileges and power.” 
He little underſtands the nature of our political 
connection with Great-Britain, and the ſentiments 
which are entertained, and openly advanced on that 
head, by men of the greateſt influence: Who does 
not deem it a great benefit, that many men of rank, 
talents, character, and parliamentary weight, are ex- 
preſly pledged to oppoſe an Union? Of this Reſolu- 
tion the Writer has not deemed it prudent to take the 
Nighteſt notice. Bold and enterpriſing as he is, he does 
not yet venture to recommend an Union=-and *till 
an Union become popular, he probably thought it 
ſuited the panegyriſt of Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration to 
be filent on that meaſure, When we are ſufficiently 
matured for perfe& Freedom, by debt and taxes, 
this precious politician will probably then 8 
to us the whole of his myſterious ſyſtem. He who 
conſidered parliamentary corruption and prodigali- 
ty as a good means of becoming free, will not be in- 
conſiſtent in ſtating the death of Parliament to be 
the birth of Liberty. The public however are not 
yet ripe enough for ſuch doctrine, while they can- 
not but ſuſpect that Mr. Pitt, in encreaſingthe corrupt 
influence of the Crown in Ireland, in multiplying 
taxes beyond our ſtrength, in trampling -upon the 
ſpirit of the nation, by puniſhing popular meetings 
arbitrarily, in reſtraining the Liberty of the Preſs, by 
bribing and perſecuting printers, in eſtabliſhing a 
military Police in part of Ireland, and provid- 
ing by act of parliament, that he may at plea- 
ſure extend it to the whole nation—while in 
theſe acts, I ſay, they muſt clearly diſcern Mr. Pitt 
preparing the way for that ſavourite meaſurs; they 

cannot be perſuaded by all the rhetorick, or all the 
ſophiſtry which the treaſury can purchaſe, to look 
with jealouſly or ſuf) as a body of men who 
are 
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are pledged by the moſt ſolemn. and ſacred ties, to 
reſiſt it to the utmoſt. 

With all this irrefragable evidence againſt the 
principles and conduct of Mr. Pitt, in the adminiſtra. 
tion of Iriſh affairs, the moſt unbluſhing aſſurance is 
required for his ſupport. And indeed, I will do the 
Writer the juſtice to think that he was fully ſenſible 
of this, for not the leaſt alluſion to the buſineſs ap- 
pears through bis whole Pamphlet.--But I will now 
alk him, whether he really ſuppoſes the conduct of 
ſuch a Miniſter not to have laid a very juſt ground 
of ſuſpicion for a ſettled and premeditated plan to 
ſap the liberties of Ireland? Does he really imagine 
that Mr. Pitt, baffled in his commercial ſyſtem, 
which would have negotiated away the indepen- 
dence of our Legiſlature, bas for ever given up his 
defign againft our liberties? The Whig Club cer- 
tainly think not—and I am afraid their opinion on 
this head is too well juſtified, both by reaſoning on 
on the general principles of human nature, and on 
the peculiar qualities of Mr. Pitt's mind. Under 
this full impreſſion of his character, and confirmed 
by the preſent ſcheme of *overwhelming Ireland with 
« expences and conſequent debt, in order to the in- 
« creaſe of unconſtitutional influence in her Parlia- 
« ment, they conceive themſelves perſectly autho- 
« rifed in aſſerting, that they clearly perceive. a 
« ſettled and premeditated plan to fp her liber- 
« ties.” Theſe are no trivial matters—they are great 
foundations for public judgment—and till they are 
removed, it is impoſſible to form a different deci- 
ſion. The Writer's attempt to execute this under- 
taking, I ſhall fairly examine. In the mean time, 
he will expect that I ſhould take fome notice of 
his beads of invective againſt Mr. Fox. 

I have before ſaid, that they have not, in my 
opinion any place in the preſent queſtion—but 
ſilence may with this candid gentleman be deemed 
conceſſion. 'Thereader will therefore excuſe a few 
obſervations, With 
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With reſpe&t to the Middleſex election; it is 
2 queſtzon ſo deeply involying the rights and pri- 
vileges of parliament, that I feel myſelf very incom- 
petent to decide.— However, if my opinion were 
required, I am rather inclined to believe Mr. 
Fox not right in that buſineſs. But ſurely if Mr. 
Fox was wrong in the Middleſex election, Mr. Pitt 
was at leaſt equally ſo in that of Weſtminiſter His 
principle went ſo far as to enable any returning ofh- 
cer to exclude from parliament any man he thought 
proper, during the indefinite time of ſet#/ing bis con- 
ſezence. I need not infiſt upon the various miſchiefs 
with which this moſt unconſtitutional doctrine is 
pregnant. It is ſufficient to obſerve that England at 

length became fully ſenſible of its monſtrous iniqui- 
ty; the Miniſter was obliged to give it up, and the 
High Bailiff, caſt in a court of law for his illegal 
conduct, paid damages to the amount of two thou- 
. ſand pounds, 

The coalition between Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
was, I am aware, a moſt unpopular meaſure yet 
I am ready to declare that it never appeared 
to me in the flagrant light in which the Writer 
would repreſent it. There were three great 
parties in England at that time fo balanced, that 
any two, uniting their forces, overmatched the third. 
In this preſſing emergency, Mr. Fox probably weigh- 
ed in his mind rather the characters, than the popu- 
larity of the remaining leaders. He conſidered 
which of them was poſſeſſed of more real honour, 
and of a more accommodating mind. This I ſay, is 
very probable, becauſe a ſtateſman, bent upon great 
detigns, would naturally avoid a man upon whom he 
could not rely with full truſt, or whoſe overween- 
ing confidence might lead him to reject all meaſures 
but his own. If it be ſaid that public principle 
ought in ſuch caſes to be the bond of union: I rea- 

dily embrace this doctrine and i am firmly per- 
N 2 ſuaded 
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ſuaded that, (excepting the principles of the Ame- 
rican war, u hich could never more have operation.) 
Mr. Fox thought Lord North to be infinitely a more 
honeſt ſtateſman and more true friend to England 
than Lord Shelburne. In this nobleman, I know, 
he never entertained a very high confidence - and 
he foreſaw that an adminiſtration formed by their 
union, would have been followed by ſuſpicion, 
intrigue, and perhaps treachery. That the motives 
here aſſigned had ſome ſhare at leaſt, in determining 
his choice, ſcems evident from the progreſs of 
affairs. Lord North, through every part - of bis 
conduct, diſplays a clear and unimpeached honour, 
and amply juſtifies that ſentiment of Mr. Fox and 
as to his public motives, the generoſity, with which 
be reſigned all views of private ambition to the ſet- 
tlement of the nation, beſpeaks a mind truly noble; 
and ſhewed, on that occaſion, an unaſſuming opi- 
nion of his perſonal merits, and a diſintereſted prin- 
ciple of public virtue. Let it be conſidered too, 
that Mr. Fox did not ſacrifice to that coalition any 
one of thoſe great principles or national objects, 
which had rendered him the idol of the people. 
And although he muſt feel the unkind return made 
by a people, whoſe battles he had fought, and 
whoſe dignity he had upheld, through a long courſe 
of public ſervice; yet, I firmly believe, he ſtill holds 
their rights dear, and bends the force of his great 
mind to eſtabliſh their full ſecurity. But if the co- 
operation of men, who have difogreed upon ſome 
grand public queſtions, be a crime ſo unpardonable, 
the Writer ought to have given us ſome defence for 
his own favourites. 'They have not diſdained to act 
with the moſt dangerous junto ever known in Eng- 
land---a ſet of men, whoſe whole lives have been em- 
ployed to extend a corrupt influence of the Crown, 
and who were, in truth, the main ſprings of that 
ruinous conteſt with America. 1e 
| e 
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The next head of his invective is Mr. Fox's India 
Bill; and of this, I am not afraid to avow mylelt the 
warmeſt admirer; I confider the meaſure as replete 
with wiſdom, juitice and humanity—calculated to 
give immediate, and effectual relief to oppreticd 
millions, and a glorious, though, unſyccelsiul 
effort, to redeem the national character of Englaud 
from eternal infamy and ruin. A cry, indeed. has 
been raiſed againſt it, upon grounds of ſpecious 
juſtice and W. ee violation of chaxters, 
and encroachment on the prerogatives of the 
crown, fox the purpoſe of increaſing miniſterial 
influence. As to the firſt, I hold charters as ſacred 
as any man—but there are principles which I hold 
more ſacred—the laws of God and Nature, which 
have a paramount controul over theſe, and all other 
human inſtitutions. When, therefore, a trading 
Company forget the peaceful detign of their original 
eſtabliſhment, and affect, rather a ſpirit of conqueſt, 
than of commerce—when their ſervants ſecurely 
exerciſe an uniſorm ſyſtem of fraud, and outrage and 
rapine, againſt the unhappy natives of the land 
curſed with their ſettlement—when thoſe ſervants, 
by their influence acquire a dominion over their 
maſters—by their vaſt diſtance elude the force of law 
—and, by their accumulation of wealth, corrupt the 
grand inqueſt of the nation ;—and when ail this 
tiſſue of cruelty, robbery and wrong, has made the 
name of Engliſhmen a bye-word, and reproach 
among the nations of the t aitern world----1s it a time 
for a ſtateſman to look into deeds of ſettlement with 
the eyes of a ſpecial pleader? No; the wellare and 
honour of the country called for a complete and 
radical cure. 

It is not to our preſent purpoſe, to examine Mr. 
Putt's India Bill, which itſelf is liable to the objec- 
tions of violated charters and improper influence; 
dillering from the former only in this, that in one 
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the influence was placed in the hands of the Crown, 
in the other, in the hands of the Parliament. The 
conduct of the two ſtateſmen differed, indeed, in 
one eſſential point, ſuitably to their reſpective na- 
tures. —Mr. Fox laid his whole deſign open to view 
Mr. Pitt carried his point, by a moſt difingenuous 
axtitice---and all men of honour exclaimed againſt 
his Declaratory Law, upon that ſubject Neither 
can I peiceive any force in the other objection of 
encroachment on prerogative, for the purpole of in- 
creaſing miniſterial influence, The Miniſter of the 
day muſt neceſſarily acquire influence, by the crea- 
tion of new offices, whether theſe be in the appoint- 
ment of the Crown or the Parliament; and, how- 
ever I might in general _ the maxim of de- 
riving commons under the Crown, it does not ap- 
pear to me the leaſt encroachment upon prerogative, 
that Parliament, ſhould, upon great emergencies of 
ftate, appoint their own Commithoners, ſor a limited 
time, ſufficient to attain their object; eſpecially, as 
uch may be rendered more fairly, fully, and ſtrictly 
acconntable. 

The ſourth head of his invective I have already 
examined, and come now to his charge upon 
Mr. Fox's conduct in the Regency. He aſeribes 
his impatient ardour on that occaſion, to the haſti- 
nels ot his ambition, and bis eagerneſs for imme- 
diate power, My judgment is different—I feel the 
great juling motive of his conduct to have been, a 
teaſe of duty and affection to his Prince to whoſe 
rigbts, he apprehended ſome danger, from that 
Miniſter, who aiterwards aſſerted, that any ſubject 
of England had an equal right to the Regency, with 
the Prince of Wales If the ſimplicity of my opt- 
nion ſhould raiſe a ſmile in the Gentleman, I can 
very eaſily forgive it—he knows not the feelings of 
a ſenſible and noble mind, which is peculiarly ho- 
noured by the eſteem and love of his Prince. As ta 
My. Fox's doctrine, had it been fairly ſtated, and 

clearly 
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clearly underſtood, I think ſo great a clamour would 
not have been raiſed about it. I conceive it to be 
ſimply this—that in caſe of incapacity in the King, 
(which fact ſhould be decided by the Lords and 
Commons of England) the Prince of Wales, ar- 
rived at maturity of years and judgment, and nat 
labouring under any legal diſqualitication, had, (by 
the principles of hereditary monarchy, tranſmitted 
by uſage from our anceſtors, and completely aſcer- 
tained by law, at the Revolution) the undoubted 
right to be inveſted with the Supreme Power, during 
ſuch incapacity; at the ſame time, however, that 
he could not proceed to the exerciſe of that power, 
without the recognition of the Lords and Commons. 
He never denied to the two Houſes, a judicial au- 
thority in this caſe, neither did he deny their power 
of guarding the ſafety of the King, and of provid 
ing for his re- eſtabliſnment on his throne, when 
God ſhould enable him to govern his kingdom. The 
doctrine here advanced, he defended upon the prin- 
ciples of hereditary ſucceſſion.— Ihe Brunſwick 
line he conceives to be ſeated on the throne of 
theſe kingdoms, by decrees which he wiſhes may 
be eternal; and which he deems irrevocable, except 
through their own miſconduct or incapacity, during 
the exiſtence of out preſent happy Conſtitution.— 
Jo ſet up therefore a ſupreme Magiſtrate againit 
the Heir Apparent, if able to wield the ſceptre, he 
argued, was an unconſtitutional aſſumption, tending 
to unſettle the Crown, and to raiſe diſorders and con- 
motions in the State. Moſt members of the Whig 
Club, are, I believe, of a different ſentiment, and 
maintain the ſole competency of the two remaining 
branches, to ſupply an occafional deficiency in the 
third eſtate. But it never was underſtood by any 
body living but the Writer, that they had pledged 
themſelves to every political ſentiment of 4ny man, 
or any party; which is giving to their Declaration 
2 moſt 
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2 moſt unfair latitude; and after all, their difference 
with Mr. Fox, is merely upon the abſtract queſtion 
of rignt; they agree in the two main points of 
Practice, viz. proceeding by way of addrels, and 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales, without 
doubt or competition. | 
It is time that I now entreat the reader's forgive- 
nels for detaining him ſo long upon matters wholly 
irrelevant to the queſtion-—but the enemy challenged 
me into this ground and it was neceſſaty to follow 
him. As a public Writer he had & fort of privilege 
to uſe licentious language towards an Engliſh party 
for the purpoſe of blackening the Whig Club—whe- 
ther as a man of private honour he choſe this ground 

with perfect judgment, he can beſt decide. | 
But to return from this long digreſſion. The 
Writer now proceeds to make a direct attack 
againſt the Declarations and Reſolutions of the Whig 
Club itſelf : and his firſt obſervation is as follows. 
«. To maintain that the means of ſapping the liber- 
« tics of Ireland is to oyerwhelm her with expences 
“ and conſequent debt, was left for the 8 ſa- 
« gacity of the Whig Club.” When I firſt read 
this paragraph, I really thought it one of his deli- 
cate ſarcaſms, as if the Whig Club, had with great 
allectation of pomp and ſolemnity aſſerted a propo- 
ſition acknowledged by the whole world. But to 
my utter aſtoniſhment I ſoon found it to be a ſerious 
and ſober rejection of the principle as utterly falſe, 
and as he ſays, to be found only in minds under the 
dominion ot prejudice and paſſion. When a man 
is under a corrupt influence, he can advance doc- 
trines that outrage all decorum as well as common 
ſenſe. That the Writer ſhould wiſh to reconcile the 
minds of the people to a ruinous accumulation of 
debt and a profligate waſte of public money, 1s not 
at all ſurpriſing; becauſe he not only thus 8 
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the deſign of his employers, but alſo naturally ex- 
peRs a ſhare of the ſpoils. : 

But ſuch doctrines I think ought not to be ad- 
vanced, fo as to offer a groſs inſult to our under-- 
ſtanding. 

The cauſes which he aſſigns for the Revolution, in 
England and Ireland are utterly groundleſs and ab- 
ſurd. That under Charles the Firſt was by no means 
owing to public debt and public diſtreſſes—it aroſe 
from an attempt, without any preſſing urgency, on 
the part of the Crown, to raiſe money without con- 
ſent of Parliament, and was conducted by a nation 
neither overwhelmed with debt nor exhauſted of re- 
ſources. And as to our ſucceſsful demand of a Free 
Trade, in 1779, it ought to be attributed to the for- 
tunate conjuncture of attairs, which obliged England 
to entertain the claims of a country reduced to 
deiperation. See how well the doctrine advanced 
by him on this occaſion agrees with another which 
we read in p. 18. of his Pamphlet. Here every 
thing 1s obtained by exhauſtion and beggary—there 
by ſtrength and vigour. © Ireland,” fays he, 
« in a moment of frrength, proteſts againſt the 
“ uſurpation of the Britiſh Parliament, and the 
« tyranny of the Council Boards: and at once de- 
“ mands and obtains the redreſs of her grievances. 
If it were neceſlary, obvious reaſons might be given 
for the French Revolution very different from theſe 
which he has aſſigned. The Writer has in this ar- 
gument either miſtated fats, or traced events to 
mere accidental circumſtances which accompanied 
their true cauſes. He has attempted a miſerable 
fallacy for the purpoſe of ſoothing the people into 
an utter inattention to all matters of economy-—-he 
makes Corruption and Prodigality the handmaids & 
Freedom; and repreſents the Conſtitution as riſing 
more beautiful and glorious from its own aſhes. 
Such are the wiſe maxims of his policy; in ſhort, 
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they ſeem to be all contained in the old Proverb, 
hen things areat the worftthey ll-mend.” He muſt have 
" ſtudied under an extravagant comedian in this coun- 
try, who uſed to ſwear that his family affairs never 
had been in good condition, till he got over head 
and ears in debt. It is not neceſſary to preſs this 
matter further. The intention of the Writer, and 
the defigns of the adminiſtration which he ſupports, 
are too viſible to require illuſtration—and certainly, 
if any thing were wanting, this argument alone 
would ſtrongly evince a ſettled and premeditated 
plan to ſap the liberties of Ireland. 

So much for his reflections on the preamble, 
which equally diſplay the gentleman, the man of 
ſenſe and the patriot. Let us now examine his com- 

ments upon the Reſolutions. | 
Ihe objects of the two firſt, he admits to be of 
great importance—and he brings thoſe forward, 
merely with an intent to ſhew, that many principal 
men in the Whig Club have departed from their 
true ſpirit. With this view, he inſiſts ſo much upon 
the inſeparable connection of the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and upon what he calls—the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of the Iriſh Revolution in 
1782. I beg leave to examine theſe two particulars 
ſo far as they can be concerncd in the appointment 
of our Regent. 

The united Crowns of theſe countries, I hope, 
the Gentleman will acknowledge to be, by common 
law and conſtitutional cuſtom, hereditary, Mr. 


8 Juſtice Blackſtone maintains, that ſrom the days of 


Egbert, the firſt ſole Monarch of England, even to 
the preſent time, the Crown of England never loſt 
its deſcendable quality. And every act of recogni- 
tion on the part of Ireland, previous to the Revo- 
lution of 1688, acknowledges the Kings of England 
to be Kings of Ireland, clearly upon the ground of 
inheritance. At the Revolution, the line of ſuc- 
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ceſſion was, by the malverſation of che Monarch, 
altered yet, eyen on that occaſion, we obſerye a 
cloſe adherence to the ſame principle, as far as cir- 
cumſtances could poſſibly admit—England, in her 
AR of Settlement, provided in the firſt place for the 
iſſue of William and Mary, and then for the iſſue 
of Mary—upon failure of ſuch iſſue, it was limited 
to the Princeſs Anne, James's ſecond daughter and 
her iſſue—and laſtly, in failure of that, to the iſſue 
of King William, who was the grandſon of Charles 
the Firſt, and nephew as well as ſon-in-law to James 
the Second. So that the true idea of the monarchy, 
and of courſe the connection of the two Crowns, 
conſtantly preſuppoſes hereditary right, as the firſt 
foundation—and the act of recognition by Ireland 
in the year 1692, has a clear and indiſputable re- 
ference to the Engliſh act of ſettlement upon Wil- 
liam and Mary, and muſt be conſtrued by its limi- 
tations. The inference which I would draw is 
plainly this, that the primary obligation of each 
country is, to maintain the conſtitutional ſucceſſion, 
and not to ſuffer any compact, grounded upgn this 
idea, to defeat the ſundamental principle itſelf. 
When, therefore, any man tells me, that the Regent. 
of England ought, by the laws which unite the 
Crowns, to be Regent of Ireland; I will anſwer, 
that by the doctrine of conſtitutional ſucceſſion, 
which has governed the laws, and been written in 
legible characters for a thouſand years—the Heir 
Apparent, at years of maturity, ought, in caſe of 
the King's incapacity, to be acknowledged Regent. 
I am not now contending for the right of the Prince, 
in ſuch a fituation of affairs; but I argue, that, if 
the conſtruction of an act of Parliament, which pro- 
vides only for the care of the Crown, be extended 
to the Regency, I am equally authoriſed to maintain 
the point of hereditary right, which is an eſſential 
ing redient in that very act. The recognition, there- 
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fore, of the Engliſh Regent, upon the grounds of 
the Revolution in 1692, could no further be binding 
on Iieland, than as that Regent ſhould be — 
according to the act of ſettlement in England, that 
is as the line of ſucceſſion ſhould be obſerved, 
Either, therefore, there was no analogy between 
the caſes, or if there were, à ſuperior obligation 
would lye both upon England and Ireland to regard 
the order of ſettlement. | 

The Lords and Commons of Ireland, indeed, 
conſidered the caſe, as having no proviſion made 
for it in the laws and ſtatutes of the realm; in 
which opinion, they had the example of the Engliſh 
Parliament : and, therefore, as the Repreſentatives 
of an independent nation, they felt a clear and in- 
diſputable right to provide for the 2 
That no other power on earth could conſtitutionally 
do this, but a Parliament, of which they were 
branches, was acknowledged in terms, even by 
the enemies of their proceedings and, thereſore, 
the whole queſtion, in point of right, will turn upon 
the conſtitutional propriety of effecting their pur- 
poſe, by way of Bill or of Addreſs. | 
And here I would intreat the reader's particular 
attention, becauſe the Whig Club lye under the 
foul aſperſion of having aſcribed certain doctrines 
to Lord Fitzgibbon, falſely and injuriouſly : The 
dignity, with which this Nobleman preſides in the 
Firſt Court of Jultice, entitles him to every due 
mark of veneration, and we cannot better ſhew 
this, than by ſtating the grounds, upon which thoſe 
opinions were imputed to him.—The Lord Chan- 
cellor's argument, appeared to me plainly as ſol- 
lows: Do not proceed by way of Addreſs, but 
* by the complete form of Bill; and, that you may 
« be enabled to do ſo, wait for the appointment of 
“e the Engliſh Regent, who will have poſſeſſion of 
* the Great Seal of England, and can afhx it to 
** your 


dill ; Whereas, 
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« your bill; aſter which, it may be returned into 
“ Ireland, and receive the aſſent of the Third 
% Eſtate, through the Viceroy, or commiſſion untler 
ce the Engliſh Regent.” I am ſure my intention is 
to ſtate fairly and candidly ; and, if I can truſt my 
memory in any thing, I may in this, for he often 
repeated his doctrine upon this point. Now, I 
ſay, that in my mind, this amounts fully to the 
matter declared in the Refolutions; for the Regent 
appointed by the Engliſh Parliament, is here fully 
maintained to have the conſtitutional power of 
affixing the Great Seal of England, to an Iriſn act, 
and of completing 1t into a = by his Viceroy, 
that very act, which is to be the medium of ap- 
pointing him Regent of Ireland; fo that undoubt- 
edly, he exerciſes the functions of the ſupreme exe- 
cutive power of Ireland, before he 1s legally inveſted 
by our Parliament. Upon the ſame ground, the 
Regent certainly legiſlates in this country, as Regent 
of Great Britain; for in that capacity, and that 
alone, he aflents to the Bill, which makes him 
Regent of Ireland; and, alſo, the Great Seal of 
another country is thus ſet up for the Imperial 
Crown of this realm; becauſe it is employed, not 
as an evidence, certifying our bills to have been 
ſubmitted to our. own Regent, but as a main part of 
their efſence, under the authority of the Regent of 
Great Britain. If I miſtake not too, his Lordſhip, 
in the courſe of his argument, attempted to ſhew 
the advantage which we might have over England, 
in the ſimplicity of our proceedings upon that 
queſtion ; for that ſhe was obliged to create a Third 
Eſtate, for the purpoſe of completing the Regency 
el by waiting a little while, 

might find one ready made to her hand. In ſhort, 
the whole tenor of his doctrine, upon this ſubject, 
left not the leaſt room in my mind, to doubt, that 
the Regent, appointed by the Britiſh Parliament, 
| | could, 
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could, according to his idea, conſtitutionally per- 
ſect the Iriſh Bill. And let us fee, whether the 
deſence ſet up, does not ſubſtantiate the charges.— 
Lord Fitzgibbon, ſoundly and conſtitutionally ar- 
gned, © that whenever a Regent was appointed by 
England, that Regent had alone the power of 
« affixing the Great Seal of England to Iriſh bills.“ 
That by the ſtatutes of Ireland, “no law could 
« paſs, to which the Great Seal of England was 
* not aſhxed, &c. &c.” This then is my argument— - 
By his Lordſhip's doctrine, an Iriſh Regent cannot 
be appointed, but by Iriſh law ; the Iriſh law can- 
not paſs, without having affixed to it the Great 
Seal of England; the Great Seal of England can be 
aflixed by the Engliſh Regent alone; and this 
Regent can be appointed by no power on earth, 
but the Britiſh Parliament. It follows, of neceſ- 
ſity, that the Britiſh Parliament has created an 
organ, effentially neceſſary to the paſſing of an 
Iriſh-act of Regency, 1. e. that © it had, in the ap- 
* pointment of a Regent over this realm, a legiſla- 
te tive authority.“ Again, Loid Fitzgibbon argued, 
« that whenever his Majeſty uſes the Great Seal of 
« England, he uſes it as King of England, and 
« whenever he employs the Great Seal of Ireland, 
« he employs it as King of Ireland.” Now, the 
Great Seal of England, being, according to his 
Lordſhip's doctrine, an eſſential ingredient in every 
Iriſh law, and his Majeſty, according to the Writer's 
admiſſion, uling the Great Seal of England, in the 
fole capacity of King of England—it follows, that 
his Majelty, in ſo affixing his Great Seal of England, 

« legiflates in Ireland as King of Great Britain!“ 
Laſtly, © he neyer denied the legiſlative capacity 
* of the King of Ireland,“ but he argued, © that 
the exerciſe of this capacity was delegated to his 
« Viceroy, who gives the royal afſent, for the King 
« of Ireland, to Iriſh bills in the Triſh Parliament.” 
| | | Now, 
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Now, I argue thus: It is impoſſible by his Lord- 
ſhip's doctrine, for any Irith bill, to receive the 
royal aſſent of the King of Ireland, without having 
the Great Seal of England affixed to it; wherefore 
the Great Seal of England is thus made the je 
gua non, the neceſſary foundation and ſuperſeding 
principle, and is thus © fet up as a ſubſtitute for the 
Imperial Crown of this realm.“ 

There is one manifeſt error running through his 
whole defence, he confounds poſjeſjion with right ; 
for it by no means follows, that, becauſe the Engliſh 
Regent is alone poſſeſſed of the Great Seal, he has 
therefore a conſtitutional right of employing it. 
This is a doctrine ſimilar to one which has eter- 
nally ruined the ſame of another Law Lord, who 
advanced in Parliament, that power confers right. 
The Writer's attempt, therefore, to explain away 
the doctrines, is only a full confirmation of them, 
and every man of common ſenſe muſt ſee, that the 
Regency bill, as propoſed by Lord Fitzgibbon, did 
involve, in its very frame and conſtitution, the three 
great points ſet forth in the reſolutions and reaſons 
of the Whig Club. 

Whatever was the Chancellor's motive, for pro- 
ceeding in the firſt inſtance by way of Bill, it was 
this wl. ich led him into all theſe conſequences ; and 
they might have been eafily avoided by another 
form ;—he might have urged the neceſſity of delay, 
till a Regent of England ſhould be appointed, leſt 
a difficulty might ariſe from the two countries chu- 
ſing different Regents, then propoſed an Addrels to 
the Regent of England, that he would take upon 
him the executive power of this country, during 
his Majeſty's indiſpoſition; by which Addreſs, ke 
would acquire a capacity of ſetting the Great Seal 
of England, in his poſſeſhon, to an act of Regency, 
if ſuch were thought necetlary. This would ny 
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been conformable to the conduct of England, at the 


Revolution of 1688; and, while it provided for an 
unity in the executive, would at the ſame time haye 
maintained the independence of our legiſlature. 

bave already had occation to expreſs my ſenſe of 
that part of Mr. Velverton's act, which required 


the Great Seal of England to certify Iriſh bills; 


the intention of the ſramer of that act, and the true 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, which was then forming, 


undoubtedly were, to obtain evidence that our bills 


had been ſubmitted to our own King. The Great 
Seal, which, at the time of making the act, was 
conſidered as the beſt and moſt ſolemn evidence, 
went to nothing more; it was deſigned as a ſatiſ- 
ſaction to this country, not an acknowledgment of 
ſnpremacy in England. When, therefore, unfore- 
ſcen circumſtances ſhould ariſe, which might render 
it impoſſible to maintain this form, conſiſtently with 
the e//ence of our independent legiſlature; the form, 
of courſe, would vaniſh, and the nation vindicate 
her ſubſtantial rights. That this was Mr. Yelver- 
ton's 1dea, appears not only from the leading cha- 
racter of the times, but alſo from the relation of 


the two countries already eſtabliſhed. The unity 


of the crowns had been recognized and univerſally 
embraced; nor was any one act of annexation, in 
the leaſt degree affected by the Revolution of 1782 ; 

the Lord Chancellor's conſtruction, therefore, would 
have been utterly ſuperfluous. Upon the whole, 
the Great Seal, being merely a ſign, employed on 
account of our Monarch's reſidence in another 


country, ought not to be ſet up as an eſſential in- 


gredient in an Iriſh law; and if it be, ſo far forth, 


_ the King of England legiſlates as ſuch for Ireland. 


With reſpect to the point of right, therefore, the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland are perſectly juſti- 
hable, and as a meaſurc of expediency, in my opi- 
nion, they acted very wiſely; there was the yo 
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moral certainty, that England would appoint the 
Prince of Wales no danger then could be appre- 
hended from their anticipation ; and, (what was of . 
vaſt importance) Ireland, by her act, ſhewed to 
England the neceſſity of regarding fundamental 
principles, common to both countries, in all caſes 
of mutual reſpect, which were unprovided for by 


w. 
As to the cenſure upon Lord Buckingham, the 
reaſons for it are too univerſally known and ac- 
knowledyed, to require further explanation ; his 
anſwer unqueſtionably carried an intentional inſult 
againſt the Lords and Commons had it been of 
doubtful conſtruction, the character of the man 
would have been an ample comment, but it was 
clearly deſigned and never diſavowed.—So, peace 
be with his proud and ſullen ſhade ! 

Having, 1 hope, aſſerted the principles and reſo- 
lutions of the Whig Club, I am now called upon to 
ſupport the meaſures, which it has in contempla- 
tion; theſe are contained in the aſſertions and rea- 
ſons ſubjoined to their reſolutions. 

The Penſion Bill is the firſt that occurs ;—and 
here the ingenious Writer contrives to eſtabliſh a 
concluſion, which violates the common ſenſe of 
duller reafoners. As in the formerpart of his pam- 
phlet, he fixed the bleſſings of Liberty upon the 
ruins of public credit; ſo now he proves a clear in- 
tention of ſquandering public money, from an ob- 
vious plan of retrenchment. The Penſion Bill, at 
preſent, ſtands in this kingdom, at the enormous 
amount of /. Io, ooo. But what is that to the pur- 
poſe? Is it not better to leave it to the direction of 
our gracious Monarch, than to give parliamentary 
ſanction to a fund of £.80,co0 ; which, however 
ſmall, compared with the preſent eſtabliſhment, muſt 
be very dangerous, thus ſettled upon the Miniſter ? | 
Why will you attempt to invade the — 
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which never laviſhes its bounty upon the unworthy, 
and truſt to the direction of © complaiſant majo- 
« rities!” How amiable this attention to the pu- 
rity of Parliament! Surely, the Gentleman muſt 
have had an intimate acquaintance with parliamentary 
feelings, and the country never can be ſufficiently 
grateful, for his vigilance over the integrity of its 
repreſentatives. | 
« What again,” ſays this candid Writer, © would 
be the advantage of limiting the number of Place- 
« men to fit in Parliament, while the number of 
Places continue the ſame? The influence would 
merely work in a more ſecret channel.” Honour- 
able man! what a fair and open countenance he 
gives corruption? There is a peculiar refinement 
in his reaſoning here, which perſons unacquainted 
with the virtnes of thoſe Placemen, may not quickly 
underſtand. We learn from this great Maſter of 
political intrigue, that a Placeman is equally deyot- 
ed to the intereſt of bis friend or dependant, as to 
his own—or, if there ſhould be a diviſion of the 
ſpoils, that he will condeſcend to do the public ſer- 
vice at a lower price—or that he will deviſe ſome 
means to render his place, which he holds by proxy, 
equally productive with its preſent amount, In 
ſhort, the drama of Government will juſt go in the 
ſame wn; when the actors are moved by thoſe ſecret 
ſprings behind the curtain, as if they themſelves 
poſſeſſed the animating principle—but the nation 
will have more ſatisſaction for its money in ſeeing 
the play than the puppet-ſhew. | | 
The next meaſure, . which he diſpatches by a 
lingle ftroke, is the Bill for diſqualifying Revenue 
Officers. Would you deprive innocent men of 
ce their legal birth-right, or purchaſed franchiſes, 
“ without the ſlighteſt proof, or charge of crimi- 
* nality?” Some indeed pretend to ſay, that ſuch 
deprivation would be of material fervice to them— 


for 
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for that at preſent they are expoſed to a multitude 
of inconventencies—driven up and down the coun- 
try to every place where they are free—and ufing 
their franchiſes as badges ot ſlavery. But all this 
18 utterly falſe. I dare ſay, their gogd Lords, the 
Commiſſioners, could eaſily prevail upon every man 
of them to remonſtrate againſt the cruelty of the 
meaſure and, who can pretend to be ſo good a 
judge, whether a man be really free and loves his 
reedom, as he himſelf is? This argument from 
the feelings of a Revenue Officer, I take to be uns» 
anſwerable. | by 
| There 18 another argument, which as it goes to 
11 reprobate all thoſe three meaſures, and muſt be con- 
cluſive with every true Iriſhman, I wonder the 
Writer omits. They haye been all paſſed in the 
Parliament of England—they ought, therefore, to 
be rejected here; in order to prove the independence 
of our legiſlature. | 
| Such ate the ſhallow impoſitions attempted upon 
| the public judgment—but the people of Ireland are 
not, I truſt in God, altogether ſo groſs and dull of 
underſtanding, as to ſurrender important national 
objects to the ſpecious arts of a Court Impoſtor. 
The Whig Club by no means pretend that the Bills 
in queſtion accompliſh every purpoſe of economy 
and conſtitution, - Works of this nature, muſt ne- 1 
ceſſarily be gradual and progreſſive — but it is a great | 
+ matter to lay ſome foundation—and the objects of | 
_ thoſe Bills, b ſar as they go, would produce a very 
conſiderable reform. The Penſion Bill would re- 
duce, within ſome reaſonable limits, that ſcandalous | 
prodigality and 2/linutable waſte, a detail of which | 
the moſt hardened ſervants of Government are 2 
_aſhamed to deſend—it would relieve the nation, 
groaning under her intolerable burdens, by a ſaving 
of at leaſt 20,200/. a year, and if the preſent ſpirit 
ſhould continue, of much more—it would eſtabliſh 
F 2 a noble 
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a noble fund for the reward of merit, while it cor- 

rected che flagrant abuſes of royal bounty.— In ex- 
traordinary caſes, the claimant, who had done good 
ſervice to the ſtate, would have the prize of his 
valour, or his wiſdom, or his integrity, exalted by 
the gratitude of Parliament, and the acclamations 
of the people; at the ſame time, the man, who 
could advance no ſuch claims, but whoſe merit per- 


haps conſiſted in bringing forward meaſures deſtruc- 


tive of our liberties, would not appear on the liſt, 
at once to oppreſs and inſult the nation. Such a Bill 
would alſo put a {top to the iniquitous jobbing that 
has of late prevailed, and grown to ſo great a pitch, 
whereby a transſerof penſions is purchaſed as a trans- 
ferof ſtock: and the eſtabliſhment continually loaded, 
not only with new incumbrances, but alſo by ſub- 
ſtituting the vigorous and healthy in the room of 
thoſe who are old and decaying—in ſhort, the bene- 
fits of the Penſion Bill are ſo numerous and ſtriking, 
and the objections to it ſo few and filly, that in all 
the debates upon this queſtion, the ableſt ſervants 
of the Crown had no better arguments to advance, 
than the miſerable fallacy employed by the Writer. 

Again, a Place Bill appears to me a meaſure of 
Conſtitution, efſentially neceſſary. The ableſl writers 
upon the Engliſh Conſtitution conſider an uncon- 
trouled influence of the third eſtate over the two re- 
maining branches, as having the moſt fatal ten- 


dency; and they conjecture, that the corruption ſo 


ſo engendered, and aided by a general depravity of 
morals, will, at laſt, undermine the noble ſabric. 
And, indeed, it is clear to reaſon- nor can there 
be conceived a. greater ſoleciſm in politics, than to 
mix vaſt troops of Crown-mercenaries among thoſe 


bodies, whoſe principal deſignation is to oppoſe 


all unwarrantable ftrides of power and prero- 
gative. CCC 
| The 
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The influence of the Crown, even in England, 
which enjoys the advantage of ſuch a law as we 
now ſpeak of, is held by all ſound friends of Liberty 
to have increaſed beyond its juſt meaſure and in 
this country every body knows; that the Miniſter 
can command great and decided majorities in Parlia- 
ment upon the moſt unpopular queſtions. No man 
will have the confidence to deny that Places and Pen- 
fions are the main ſecurities of his power. Even 
the Writer bimſelf neither attempts to queſtion this 
fact, nor dares avow an opinion, that this influence 
is ſufficiently moderate. He only fears that, if we 
ſhould attempt to correct this ſhameful abuſe, by a 
Place Bill, we ſhould encreaſe the evil This, how- 
ever, appears to me a manifeſt violation of all com- 
mon ſenſe, and for theſe reaſons: — becauſe the pro- 
poſed meaſure in the firſt place would be molt likely 
to diminiſh the quantity of influence; for one of its 
immediate eſſecis certainly would be, to leflen the 
number of places, many of which have; been creat- 
ed for the ſole purpoſe of gratifying the parlia- 
mentary friends of Government—in the next place, 
and in confirmation of the former, becauſe no man 
can be ſuppoſed willing to go ſo great lengths, and 
make ſo great ſacrifices of character, for the conve- 
nience of a dependant, as for his own—and laſtly, 
becauſe, if any colluſion ſhould be apprehended 
between the nominal Placeman and the Members 
through whoſe influence he has obtained his Place, 
Parliament are competent and bound in duty to 
make ample proviſion for ſuch caſes, It is only 
trifüng with our underſtandings, firſt to conjure up 
imaginary eyils, and then to ſuppoſe theſe out of 
the reach of human wiſdom. 3 
The object of the third Bill, viz. © for diſquali- 
, ſying Revenue Officers,“ is the freedom of electi- 
on.—The want of a Place Bill countenances a 
ſpreading corruption in the repreſentative body— 
| : want 
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want of Bills, like this, in their principle, taints 
the fountain of Repreſentation itſelf. The objection 
ſet up as it were on behalf of this body of men is 
very filly indeed. For were the caſe, as this ob- 
jection would have us think—were theſe men really 
aggrieved, inſtead of being ſerved by ſuch a Bull, 
yet, when it is palpable to the whole world, that 
thro? their perſons a moſt unconſtitutional influence 
of the Crown has made its way into all popular elec- 
tions, is it not time ſor Parliament to interpoſe? Will 
the Writer have the front to deny the fact here 
Rated ? or will he maintain it not to be a public evil? 
-or being admitted ſuch, will he allow no remedy to 
the conſtitution ? I have ever underſtood it to be a 
principle of ſound policy, that the private intereſts 
of individuals, and of particular ies of men, 
ſhould yield to the ſupreme cauſe of the public 
weal : particularly if they ſhould be found ta mili- 
tate againſt great and fundamental truths. Parlia- 
ment, we know poſſeſſes, and has exerciſed a right 
vf disfranchiſing entire corporations, when their 
conduct has declared a corrupt influence. England, 
we alſo know, holds the Revenue to be fo ſuſpicious 

a branch of government, as to diſqualify even its 
Commiſſioners, men probably of high rank, and li- 
beral educations, from a ſeat in her Senate. And 
with much better reaſon, ſurely, ought men of that 
order of which we now ſpeal. ;—Mmen whoſe very 
life depends upon the breath of the miniſter, to be 
prevented from aſſuming the dignified name and 
character of FREE ELECTORS. I will only add, 
that when the Writer ſtates the effect of ſuch a bill 
to be, merely—* the transfer of influence in one 
* or two . boroughs from one family to another,” 
he conſounds its accidental operation with its eſſen- 
tial objects. 

The Police bill, becomes now the ſubject of his 
vindication, or rather panegyric=I need not _ 

ue 
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ſue bim through all the ſcenes of riot, diſorder and 
ontrage, which. the city had, according to him, 
ſuffered beſore this ſalutary law. It is neither my 
deſign, nor my wiſh, to evade any fact, and I am 
free to own, that the Police of the city required 
much corredtion. But, to uſe the Writer's own 
expreſſion, the abuſe of management is an argu» 
ment to reform, not to aboliſh a ſyſtem”—and I 
maintain, that an eſtabliſhment might have been 
formed, upon grounds purely civil, leſs expenſive, 
more effectual, and more conſtitutional, than the 
reſent. Two of theſe poſitions are indirectly con- 
fefſed by the Gentleman himſelf. * This eftabliſh- 
« ment,” ſays he, © certainly gave influence to 
„ Government, and increaſed the charge on the 
« citizens;” and the third cannot be denied, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe it impoſſible, that any officers, but thoſe 
of the Crown, can do their duty; and that neither 
the. authority of Parliament, nor of law, can en- 
force good conduct upon public ſervants. If the 
former eſtabliſhment, admitted flagrant offences 
againſt the public peace, the latter was itſelf the 
active cauſe of them—and, as, by due amendments, 
the abuſes of one, were, in ſome meaſure, cor- 
refed; ſo a proper modelling and careful manage- 
ment, would, beyond all doubt, have given com- 
plete efficiency to the other. Public ſecurity was 
therefore by no means the object of the bill; for 
this could have been much better attained, and 
upon eafier terms The corrupt influence of the 
Crown over this great mettopolis was its true de- 
ſign—and, I wiſh a remark, made by the Writer, 
may not in this view of the ſubject, prove too well. 
 founded—*< This bill,” ſays he, © with all its fins 
upon its head, has abſolutely change the face of 
« the metropolis.” While the pulle of Freedom 
beat high and {ſtrong in the heart of the State, Go- 
yernment was ſenſible, that it would courſe 1 
: t 
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the ſame vigour through the whole ſyſtem; this no- 
ble and vital part, therefore, was the fitteſt ſubject 
of their deadly politics—-and they ſucceeded too 
well;—the meaſure has created a corrupt and inor- 
dinate influence in the city, for which the citizens 
are heavily taxed. I have heard it ſaid, (I know 
not- how truly) that certain criminals are obliged 
to pay the officers of juſtice, who inflict on them 
the ſentence of the law. The city of Dublin is 
treated like thoſe criminals—her rights are invaded, 
her conſtitution ſmitten, and her feelings inſulted 
by an eſtabliſhment, which, at the ſame time, ex- 
hauſts her purſe. Would any Miniſter, I aſk, have 
ever dared to propoſe ſuch a meaſure in the Engliſh 
Parliament, for the metropolis of that kingdom ? 
J ſhall be told, perhaps, that it is inconſiſtent with 
the charter of London, which 1s its pride and glory— 
I know it, and our pride ſhould be, to emulate the 
principles of that great charter, as far as poſſible. 
But fome ſtrong meaſure was neceſſary in a city, 
abounding with dangerous mobs, who are © read 
cc at the ſound of a bell, the ſummons of a hand- 
«* bill, or for a given price, to deſtroy a ſellow- 
* citizen, demoliſh a warehouſe, or attack the 
* Parliament; this is the Writer's character of 
our people. If it be thought a juſt ground for an 
unconſtitutional Police bill with us, was it not at 
leaſt equally neceſſary in the city of London? For 
I challenge the Writer, with all his partiality for 
his native country, to a fair compariſon of the pub- 
lic demeanor of both cities. I do not wiſh to re- 
call the wild and ſavage outrages of a London 
mob—but I muſt ſay, that the caſes to which he 
alludes, comparatively diſplayed a wonderful tem- 
per and moderation. In truth, a wiſe and good 
Miniſter would never tbink of applying, to rare and 
occaſional offences of this kind, a deſperate and 
laſtipg regulation, But I labour this point unne- 
| ceſſarily 
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cefſarily—every man in his right mind, muſt feel it 
to be the moſt ſhallow of all pretences. The mo- 
tive inſinuated for a repeal of this obnoxious mea- 
ſure, is equally contemptible. He will feel, to his 
own, and his maſter's coſt, that the Whig Club 
have other implements of oppoſition, befide public 
tumult, and other ſupporters beſide a mob. He 
will find them ſupported by a public mind, tempe- 
rate, but not ſubdued ; ardent, not licentious—the 
are friends of peace—but it is of that peace, which 
Cicero fo finely deſcribes, Pax eft tranquilla hbertas — 
I have only touched upon the principle of the bill 
a detail of its matter would furniſh abundant ob- 
jections, both as to economy and conſtitution ; but 
this 1s not an occaſion for treating that ſubjeR at 
large. | | 

But what objects does this wiſe and virtuous poli- 
tician recommend to the attention of Parliament, in 
exchange for theſe ideal benefits? He is grieved to 
think that the Whig Club have ſuggeſted . no plan 
of mutual intercourſe; no mitigation of duties; 
no extenſion of the navigation act; no encourage- 
ment to the productions of our ſoil, or to the ſale of 
our manufactures.” Here he faintly ſketches out 
the happy features of that lovely NOS of the 
preſent adminiſtration, the commercial ſyſtem. Theſe 
were the precious fruits held out to us in exchange 
for our Conſtitution-theyought to be valuable indeed, 
for they would have coſt us an ineſtimable price.— 
Let us then briefly examine their ments. 

The intercourſe between England and Ireland, 
ought, in my opinion, to be an intercourſe of har- 
mony and friendſhip—a mutual interchange of good 
offices—a common ſentiment and feeling for each 
others concerns — in ſhort, any thing but negociation. , 
From a recent attempt of this kind, we have eſcaped 
by miracle—and it is now the univerſal idea of — 
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beſt ſtateſmen, and moſt reſpectable merchants, that 
the firſt ſet of Propoſitions, which did not affect to 
meddle with our Conſtitution, would, as a commer- 
cial plan, have proved very pernicious to this coun- 
try. There is nothing, which a young nation, open 
and artleſs and unſuſpecting, ſhould be taught more 
carefully to avoid, than compacts of pretended re- 
ciprocal benefits, with an aſtute veteran in all the 
arts of negociation. I hope the Whig Club, will 
therefore, never recommend, nor the country adopt, 
any ſuch “ plan of mutual intercourſe. 

The mitigation of duties has a fair ſounding title 
but what does it promiſe? High duties are at prefent 
laid upon certain articles, imported into England 
ſrom this country—whereas, the duties upon ſimilar 
articles imported thence into Ireland are very low— 
one part of the celebrated commercial ſyſtem, was a 
reduction of the higher duties. But what benefit 
would Ireland derive ſrom hence? England is able 
at the preſent ſtandard of low duties, to underſell 
us in thoſe articles in our own markets and of 
courſe, we could not have a ſhadow of hope to con- 
tend with her at home. And ſor this mere phantom 
of commerce, we were called upon for ever to give 
up protecting duties; which ſurrender, was made 
the baſis of the whole ſyſtem. Had there been any 
kind or fair intention towards Ireland, we ſhould not 
have been mocked with a plan of mitigating duties, 
which ſecured every thing to England, and nothing 
to Iteland. But © the extenſion of the navigation 
at” was an extraordinary boon—ſor what but the 
generoſity of England could have procured for us 

qual benefits of trade to her own colonies ? Won- 
derſul bounty! We had great probability of con- 
veying by a circuitous trade to England the produce 
of her own colonies, her almoſt excluſive property. 
By means of this property, and her great capital, 
ſhe is able to ſell colony produce to us at an eaſier 
rate 
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rate than we could have it by direct importation 
ſo that this, like other benefits, is merely nominal. 
The only accidental event, by which we could be 
ſerved, would be a ſupertluity of theſe articles with 
us and at the ſame time, a great ſcarcity of them 
in England. And for this high privilege, we were 
to forego all trade with foreign colonies. 


His two remaining plans mean nothing but in 


reſerence to that dangerous ſyſtem, which he 1s evi- 
gently deſirous to ſee revived. I cannot, however, 
help thinking it a very extraordinary expectation, 
that a body of men, whoſe very ſoul is the confi- 
dence of the people, ſhould come forward with mea- 
ſures univerſally and deſeryedly odious, Theſe ob. 
ſcure alluſions to, and commendations of the parts 
of that ſyſtem, are a further eyidence of an © inſi- 
e dious, a ſettled, and premeditated plan, to ſap the 
* liberties of Ireland.” 


With reſpe& to the following aſſertions of the 


Whig Club, againſt Lord Buckingham's adminiſtra» 
tion, viz.— A public avowal of the expediency of 
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combating by r ay" a conſtitutional majo- 
rity in Parliament; the ſale of honours, ſor the 
purpoſe of purchaſing ſeats in the Commons for 
the dependants of Adminiſtration ; the diviſion 
of Boards, and augmentation of Salaries, to 
increaſe the influence of the Miniſter; and plans 
of intimidation, of making Members of Parlia- 
ment, the wi&ms cf their votes.“ The Writer 


does not attempt to deny them in point of fact. 
His only reſource here is, to retort ſimilar charges 
upon the Duke of Portland's adminiſtration—Now, 
without entering into a defence of every part of 
that adminiſtration, I _ boldly affirm one thing, 


and appeal to the public 


or its truth. There never 


was a Viceroy in this country, to whom it is equally 
indebted, for the appointment of his public othcers 
and ſervants in Parliament. He was, perhaps, the 


only 
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only man, with whom a firm attachment to the 
rights of Ireland was a ſtrong recommendation, and 
who diſplaced from offices, and baniſhed from his 
— the profligate ſlave and audacious traitor. 
nder his government, the' people, for the firſt time, 
ſaw an attention paid to their wiſhes—they were 
proud of the confidence, which the great aſſertors 
of their rights enjoyed with that amiable Viceroy— 
and the general courſe of public affairs went on 
with tranquillity and content. I could name ſome 
of the higheit offices of State, which were filled at 
that time, without any view to Parliamentary con- 
nection, but, purely for the ſatisfaction of the pub- 
lic mind. Even the Writer's cenſures upon the 
Duke of Portland, do not go to the general principle 
of his appointments, but only to one or. two par- 
ticular caſes - where his private attachments min- 
gled with his public motives. It ought to be con- 
dered, however, that in conſulting his feelings, he can- 
not be charged with ſetting aſide any claim of merit. 
What then was the difference between the two 
Viceroys in the exerciſe of this miniſterial preroga- 
tive? When the Duke of Portland came to this 
Kingdom, he looked to the ſupport of thoſe men, 
who had been principal inſtruments in bringing 
about our glorious Revolution and he diſdained all 
connection with the advocates for Engliſh ſupre- 
macy. The Marquis of Buckingham maintains the 
legiſlative authority of Great-Britain, in appointing 
an Iriſh Regent, and threatens ſuch Members of 
Parliament, as refuſe obedience. to him, with being 
made the victims of their votes. Is not the former, I 
aſk, a conſtitutional and noble uſe of influence, re- 
garding the feelings and honour of the nation? And 
what is the latter, but an inſolent and profligate po- 
hcy, employing thoſe powers, which are committed 
for the welfare of the ſtate, to its injury and ſubver- 
fion? Nothing could be more unfayourable to the 
Writer's 
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Writer's cauſe than this comparatiye yiew of theit 
adminiſtration. | | 

My opinion upon the ſubjeR of influence is fairly 
this every Miniſter is ſuppoſed to employ it towards 
the execution of his deſigns, but this neceſſary evil, 
ariſing from the corruptions of men, ſhould be 7ole- 
rated only, not avowed: betauſe ſuch a ſcandalous 
ayowal holds at open defiance all decent reſpect 
for public principle—and further, this corrupt influ- 
ence ought never to be employed in caſes, which had 
not a cloſe connection with the general courſe of go- 
vernment ; upon thofe grounds, the conduct of Lord 
Buckingbam 'merited the higheſt reprobation, he 
openly threatened Members of Parliament with be- 
ing made vidlims of them votes; and this in a caſe, 
when a queſtion upon the rights of our Conſtitution 
accidentally aroſe. OY 

But it ſeems © he was expoſed to a double fire from 
de his adverſaries; on one fide the charge of public 
„ Proſuſion, on the other, the imputation of private 
„ treachery.” What an excellent defence! the Writer 
did not once reflect, that the latter charge cannot 
hold againſt the Viceroy, unleſs in a violation of en- 
gagements; nor the former, unleſs thoſe engage- 
ments went to a profligate waſte of public money, 
He had ſo pledged himſelf, that to avoid treachery, 
he muſt be guilty of profuſion. —But what can be 
meant, he wiſhes greatly to know, by an adequate re- 
ſponſibility in this country? Alter play ing for a while 
upon the ariſtocracy (which has been ſo uſeful an 
inſtrument in his hands) he ſuppoſes. that the Whig 
Club might allude to the © inſtitution of an Iriſh 
,, cabinet.” His dilemma upon this ſubject is incom- 
parable, and extends its horns to the danger of the 
Engliſh cabinet. Let King be ſubſlituted for Viceroy, 
and his argument applies with equally happy force. 
His three wife reaſons too, for our baving © the on- 
« ly reſponſibility compatible with our ſituation,“ 

5 prove 
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prove to the ſatisſaction of every candid mind, that 
the meaſures can be made reſponſible for themſelues.— 
Meaſures not men, is the true maxim of liberal poli- 
tics.—In truth, his reafonings are not deſigned to 
convince a rational underfſtanding.—But who would 
throw pearls before ſwine ? they are good enough for 
this blundering country. 

I do not pretend to dictate any plan of reſponſi- 
bility in Miniſters ;—bur certain it is, that England 
has an infinite advantage over Ireland in this reſpect. 
It has been ever conſidered, as the great fence againſt 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. —This ſepa- 
ration of the Miniſter from the King, and the re- 
ſponſibility attached to his public meaſures, preſerve 
at once a ſacred yeneration for Majeſty, and a vigi- 
lance over the nation's rights Whether by our 
conſtitution a Viceroy can do no wrong, I know 
not; but beyond all doubt, they and their Secreta- 

ries do a great deal with impunity; and they are 
ſupported in their meaſures by rey Ba in tliis king- 
dom, without the ſmalleſt fear or concern. This 
Jugacioiss reſponfivility is a grievance of the firſt mag- 
nitude—the ſerpent who bites us ſhips away—and, 
white his poiſon is making head through our frame, 
he is out of reach, perhaps feaſting on our blood. 

And now, this famous Tory and I have come to 
our laſt match upon the cloſing aſſertion of the Whig 
Club. He ſtands forth here as the champion for 
the faith of Government, and boldly ſtrikes at the 
faith of Parliament.— His maſter had accuſed the 
Lords and Commons of Ireland of illegality in their 
proceedings: The ſlave has improved upon his au- 
dacity; and ſtrongly inſinuates againſt them an in- 
tention of fraud. Upon a queſtion of account, be 
will forgive me, if I {tate ſpecific charges for general 
declamation. His method is certainly more ſuitable 
to the vivacity of his talents, and the ends he has in 

-_ ew 
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view. Truth is my object; and plain ſacts muſt 
ſupply the want of ingenuity. 
It is admitted by him, that Government conſider- 


ed itſelf as under an obligation to confine its expen- 


ces within the grants of the year 1785; and he aſks 
us, whether we are ready to acknowledge that Par- 
lament was bound, that thoſe grants ſhould be re- 
ceiyed in the treaſury net and uncurtailed ? I an- 
ſwer him—certainly : And we will examine the 


queſtion upon the grounds of this reciprocal obli- 


ation. 

: But firſt I muſt take notice of his ſtatement of 
bounties in the year 1784 ; in which they ſtood 
only at 72,000/. whereas in 1788, they were ſo high 
as 138,0co/. He has choſen to compare a year 
great dearth with a year of plenty, fur the purpoſe 
of ſhewing the great increaſe of bounties. The fair 
ſtatement ſhould have been between two years in 
ſimilar circumſtances, either both years of dearth, 
or of plenty. In 1781, for inſtance, which was a 
year of plenty, the deficiency of bounties below 
thoſe of 1788, was but 33,000/. I only mention 
this, leſt his general afſertion—that the bounties 
have been fince that period of 1784, annually 
« double, or more than double,” ſhould miſlead. — 
I now return to the argument. 

« When you attack the extravagance of Govern- 
« ment,” ſays he, © fince the year 1785, calculate 
« at the ſame time, the exceſs of your bounties ſince 
« that period -”—He might have added too, the 
* the .increaled expence of management. If the 
* amount of the exceſs ſhall be more than the ar- 
« rears on theeſtabliſhments, there can be no accu- 
« ſation at all; if it be leſs, the difference alone 
* can conſtitute the meaſure of criminality.” I ſup- 
poſe the Writer fairly intends by this, to compare 
the net revenue, which remains aſter deducting par- 


bamentary bounties, and expences of collection. 
| with 
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with the public expenditure, ſince the grant of the 
new taxes in 1785. If he means any thing elſe, I 
do not underſtand him ;—nor do I conceive any 
other mode of proving whether the faith of Parlia- 
ment has been adhered to, by keeping up the reve- 
nue to its ſtipulated amount, and the faith of Go- 
vernment in equalizing its expences with that in- 
come. The terms of this agreement, then, accord- 
ing to his own ſtatement, were that Government 
engaged, that the expenditure ſhould not exceed 
the revenue; or in other words—that no new arrears 
ſhould be found on the eſtabliſhment. Parliament, 
on their part, engaged that the Revenue ſhould be 
increaſed 140,000/. a year, over and aboye any 
increaſe of parhamentary bounty, and any increaſed 
expence of management, conſequent upon the eſti- 
mated increaſe of the Revenue. By theſe means, 
the new taxes would come net uncurtailed into the 
treaſury. Let us then examine the ſtate of the 
accounts, and ſee how each party fulfilled its ſhare 
ol the compact. | 


At Lady-day 1784, the grofs revenue amounted 
to 1,076,758]. x78. 9d.7-8 ; let this be made the ſtan- 
dard, as the Writer wiſhes, to which we ſhall on 
one hand, refer the encreaſe of the revenue, during 
the three years ſubſequent to the new taxes; and on 
the other, the amount of the new taxes, encreaſed 
expence of management, and encreaſe of parlia- 
mentary bounties during the ſame period——The 
account, then, ftands fairly thus : L 
Lady-day, Groſs Revenue, Groſs encreaſe of Revenue, 
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1786 = 1335692 4 6 — 
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1786, 87, 88 a — _ 420000 oo 
above that in 1784, 290261; 9s. 8d5 ; 079 9 21 

and — — foreach of 5 den, 5 9 +; 72 A, 

ncreaſe rliamentary nties in 1786, n 
above theſe in 1784, i: } 6895 8 1 
Ditto, — 1787, above ditto, — 32285 16 2 
Ditto, — 1788, above ditto, — 71238 17 8 
Total amount of new taxes, increaſed ex- 1 — 

729555 3 


pence of management, and increaſe o. 
parliamentary bounties for 3 years, 5 
Total of groſs revenue in 3 years, — 776842 14 44 


Exceſa of groſs revenue above new taxes, 
increaſed expence of management, and 
increaſe of parliamentary bounties for 3 


47287 3 2 
years, ; 


From this ſtatement, it manifeſtly appears, that, 
inſtead of any arrears upon the eſtabliſhment, at 
Lady-day, 1780, the ſum of 47,2841. 3s. ad. ought, 
according to the terms of the aboye-mentioned 
ſtipulation, to have been found in the Treaſury.— 
Parliament has therefore performed its part fully. 
Now this ſum is not only wholly unaccounted for, 
but alſo, on that day was incurred, the enormous 
arrear of 337,424 9s. 3d. upon the eſtabliſhment ; 
as may be ſeen from the following items» 


W | | 1 
Increaſe in the arrears of eſtabliſhment in 1786, 106,148 18 10 
Do. — — 1787, 180,052 4 oF 

69 — 1788, 51,223 6 1 


| 337,44 9 
In the account here ſtated, the expence of ma- 
nagement in 1786, viz. * 29,0261. gs. 84d. is ſup- 


Of this Sum no more than 25,7999. 1/5. 054. could poſſibly 
be raiſed in conſequence of the ſtipulated increaſe of the Re- 
venue The reſt, viz. 3,226“. 12'. 81d. was incurred in 
1785, without any pretext, and ſolely by the profuſion of 
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ſuppoſed to be a fixed quantity during the three 
years in queſtion; becauſe there was no ſtipulated 
increaſe of revenue ſince 1785; and conſequently 
no ground for charging any ſurther increaſe of 
management—In 1787, the groſs revenue fell 
57,5691. 48. 3zd. below its amount in 1786; yet the 
charges of management in 1787 exceeded that in 
1786— This, therefore, inſtead of being a mitiga- 
tion of the extravagance of government, is only 
a proof of it. 3 | 
Indeed it is well known, that under the head of 
management, public money is as much waſted, and 
patronage as much increaſed, as under any other 
and this appears moſt evidently from obſerving, 
that tho' in 1786 the expence of management, was 
increaſed on pretence of the new taxes, by the un- 
reaſonable ſum of 25,799/. 17s. Od. - yet was the 
encreaſe of this expence ſtill further aggravated, 
amounting in 1787, to 29,014/. 3s. 11d. and in 1788, 
t 31,682/, 755. 100 —  . 1 
- SUCH 18 THE FAITH OF GOVERNMENT! 


— — 


I have now gone through the pamphlet, without 
omitting any thing, which ſeemed to me of the 
leaſt importance, with what ſucceſs, the public 
will judge—For myſelf, I will only fay, that no 
one point has been ſtated or argued by me, but 
upon the fulleſt conviction of my heart and under- 
ſtanding.—I have avoided, as much as poſible, per- 
ſonal invective, and bold aſſertion; becauſe I hold 
them to be weak fupporters of a good cauſe ;- and 
the miſerable reſources of a bad one Hin the pre- 
ſent inſtance, too, I particularly ſhunned theſe, 
vices, on acconnt of the ſtriking model, which 
was conſtantly before me ;—one ſpecimen, alone, 
may ſerve to ſhew into what infufterable nonſenſe 
a rage for them ſometimes betrays a * 
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* need not repeat” ſays the Writer, “that no cha- 
te rater of ſpirit—of experience of ability, would 
te condeſcend to a ſituation ſo degrading and igno- 
* minious;—for the puppet, in ſuch a ſcene; we muſt 
« ſearch for ſome leading Nobleman in. the ranks of 
* Whiggiſm—whoſe virtues reſult from his ignorance— 
« whoſe conſequence is derived from his flupidity 
the Writer ſhould learn to correct this ſaucy man- 
ner——petulance is not vir, nor aſſertion ARGUMENT. 
But I turn away with pleaſure from all his 
ſophiſtry and calumny, to offer ſome reflexions to 
my Countrymen, which may be —_— in the 
preſent critical ſituation of public affaire. 


2 nuf Chant yen; 


* 


T has d your 3 and diſtinguiſhed. * 
- *© pineſs, to ſee the day, when your Co vN TRV, which 
© had been enſlaved in her Conſtitution, and fettered 
ein her: Commerce, become FREE, through a glo- 
e rious Revolution--without blood. That, under the 
27 *< ruling providence of God, your own ſpirit was the 

principal means of bringing about this great event, 
* muſt naturally inſpire you with a virtuous and noble 

*< pride—from being an abje& and oppreſſed people, 
* you now hold a rank among the independent na- 
| © tions of the earth, and a character inferior to none 
in an intrepid, though temperate valour—The 
& riches of the world are open to you—and the Britiſh 
© Conſtitution is your glory. 


«© As your bold and honourable enterpriſe has 
© been crowned with ſucceſs, ſo it is your high and 
© bounden duty to guard its precious benefits with 
ce yigilant care ;—all men expect, and poſterity de- 
ce mands that you ſhall tranſmit thoſe vindicated 
te rights to ſuture ages ;—And in order to ſecure this 
ce great object, in the anticipation of which every 
« free and generous heart exults, you muſt preſerve 
< an unremitting attention to the deſigns of that 
* power, from which you have lately been emanci- 
cc pated :—for, be aſſured, no nation ever willingly re- 
e ſigned dominion, nor would let flip any plauſible 
<« occaſion to reſume its loſt authority. 


« But, beſide this general call of duty upon all 


c countries which have recovered their freedom, you 
cc lye 
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* lye under an obligation of fingular neceſſity, to guard 
** your NEW ConsTITUTION. The Miniſter of 
© theſe times has already notified his intentions—they 
were legtble in his Commercial Syſtem—you there 
© ſaw, and reprobated an attempt againſt the INDE- 
* PENDENCE of your LEGISLATURE, an attempt 
**the more wicked, as the way had been moſt inſi- 
ee dioully prepared for it, by a more ſpeciqus and 
© harmleſs negociation.———The causk of Ireland, 
however conducted and ſupported by the AR DEN 
** LOVERS OF LIBERTY, was happily once again 
cc victorious; —and the Miniſter, baffled in his deſign, 
<« finds it neceſſary yet more to corrupt the mind of 
Parliament, and to ſubdue the ſpirit of the nation, 
*© before his plans can be matured for execution 
« Ambition and Revenge conſpire, and bear him on 
< to Imperial ſway. * | yp; 


It can hardly be neceſſary to warn you, that the 
Commercial Syſtem was deſigned as the foundation 
£ of an UNION !—an event, which muſt for ever 
c hlaſtithe riſing hopes, and tarniſh the ſplendid glories 
& of Ireland. — This has ever been, and till continues 
te to be, the favourite object of the preſent Admini- 
te ſtration you have hitherto reſiſted its progreſs, and 
doubt not, you row feel a generous indignation 
ce againſt all meaſures that may have ſuch an object in 
cc view, —You fancy it impoſſible, becauſe the univer- 
cc ſal ſentiment of the nation exclaims againſt it Vet 
ce jet not theſe imaginations betray you iuto a falſe and 
cc fatal ſecurity; no people in the world are more re- 
“e ſolute in accompliſhing an enterpriſe of immediate 
<« and preſſing moment none more apt to loſe advan- 
te tageous ground through want of ſteadineſs and 
te per ſe verancetheſe are the virtues, which you are 


« now called upon to exert ; — and there never was a 
| y 2 time, 
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et time, when they were more neceſſary on the one 
& hand, nor ou the other, more likely to have . 


1 Heretofore you have had no formed and . 
te ſy ſtem of oppoſition to the arbitrary deſigns of a 
e corrupt Government—no free communication of 
*'public |. fentiment—no mutual confidence—your 
2 force has been diffipated, and your efforts languid. 
« Public action demands concentrated powers—and 
en the flame of Liberty expires, unleſs caught from 
te man to man with glowing ſympathy —W hat 'avails 
&« a divided ſervice again the embodied troops of 
* Government? To your own judgment and expe- 


c perience I une whether theſe things are not 
* ſo? 


« And if theſe things be ſo, what more fortt- 
* nate occaſion could be offered to this country, 
ee than an uNn1oN of MEN, avowing great con- 
F ftitutional principles, and pledging themſelves, 
cas men of honour, to the public, for the main- 
0 tainance of them -A fſvriety, whoſe prime and 
grand objects are boldly held forth to be, THE 
« CONSTITUTION QF THE REALM—THE 
« SACRED RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE—— 
«© THE INDEPENDENCE OF OUR LEGIS- 
c LATURE, AND THE PRESERVATION 
« OF OUR OWN PARLIAMENT, now call 
© upon you for a vigorous ſupport—are theſe the 
© principles which you wiſh to maintain ?—Give 
your confidence to the men, who in the face of 
<< their country, and the world, are ſolemnly pledg- 
ed to them, and who cannot recede from their 
* engagements, without everlaſting-infamy——The 
* names of CHARLEMONT and GRATTAN alone, 
* ſhould ſanctify this meeting to the people. Can 
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* you for 4 moment . that the unſullied 
« purity of the former, which neither Corruption 
&« Jares approach, nor Calumny impeach—his dig- 
* niſied integrity—his noble pride, and his victuqus 

* patriotiſm, could condeſcend to factious motives, 
« or to any thing but an unremitting zeal for your 
« welfare and honour ? Or, do you imagine, that 
© the, latter will ever loſe. fight of that indepen- 
* (dence, which he built up, and which has been the 
* conſtant idol of his ſou] ? I might name to you 
<« a multitude of others, who, though not equally 
© ſplendid, are not leſs attached to your intereſts — 
ce and who led you on with them to freedom aud 
« to glory. = 


= 


« It there be ſome characters, in whom you can 
* leſs confide, from a review of their ſormer con- 
duct, is it a light thing, to engage thoſe by every 
tie, which private men hold ſacred, - to the great 
principles of this union ?—Or, can there be 2 
better hope of correcting their errors, than hy 
tc aſſociating them with. your tried friends-? The 
© hoſt. of Government, has, indeed, no variety of 
* principle—ſlaves of an-imperious maſter, they al 
„bend one way—aud that way tends to * and 
6 nee your conſtitution. 


« Do not raſhly credit baſe and fatfe {ulpicioas, 
« fabricated by your avowed enemies—try well the 
c merits of this important cauſe —let the tongue 
« of the nation be ſet free ſrom that dead filence, 
< which it has been the uniform maxim of the pre- 
« ſent Government to impoſe—the Wnic Cros: 
cc. call upon you for your conſtitutional ſentiments 
upon national ſubjects and, as they are ſolicitous 
* te obtain your ceyhdence Jad approbatioa, ſo 

ron 
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« you may challenge their protection and ſupport 


« againſt all arbitrary attempts upon your civil 
« liberties. 


ce You are aſked, whether this is the critical 


© moment to diffuſe a ſpirit of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt | 


«in our Sovereign's government, —when England 
te has been redeemed from a calamitious war, and 
again become flouriſhing and happy ?—I wiſh 
e you to rejoice, as I doubt not you do, in the 
< proſperity of England—May the happineſs of 
© both countries ever be the ſame; and no rude 
te hand attempt to "BEGS their delicate connection. 


<6 But, while 1 wt thoſe generous feelings, 
« you muſt guard againſt their fond exceſſes. —A . 
_<« jealous attention to her growing power ought never 
* to be baniſhed from your minds: particularly, 

„ while that power is in the hands of a Miniſter, 
© who has already diſplayed ſo dangerous a charac- 
te ter;—if he be an able negociator, you have the 
te ſtronger neceſſity for vigilance and caution ;— 
« foreign treaties are not your concern, but do- 
* meſtic freedom ;—ſo long as you watch over your 
te liberties, the ſtrength of England is your ſtrength— 
ce the moment you diſmiſs them from your thoughts, 
te jt becomes your weakneſs—remember the occa- 
e ſion, which made you FREE—and truſt not to 
<« a reverſe of fortune, which might make you 
*© SLA VES!“ 
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